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EDITORIAL BUZZINGS. 


** Though the mills of God grind slowly, 
Yet they grind exceeding small ; 

Though with patience he stands waiting, 
With exactness grinds he all.” 








Our Query Department is not con- 
ducted for the purpose of answering catch- 
questions or puzzling conundrums. It is 
solely intended to aid earnest seekers after 
knowledge in our pursuit. 





The Indiana State Fair com- 
menced on Monday. We learn that there is 
acreditable display of honey among the 
exhibits. 





In France, the month of Au-sust has 
been better for honey-production than July. 
The honey crop is less than the average, 
and in some parts the amount of white 
honey is exceedingly small. 





Line Fences divide property, and keep 
cattle and horses on their owner’s land, 
but bees pay no attention to such divisional 
lines. The air is their highway, the sun- 
Shine their invitation to roam, and the 
flowers their banqueting halls. Happy, 
basking, smiling, buzzing, frugal bee! 
Cunning, stinging, robbing bee ! 





We have Received a copy of a 
pamphlet issued by The St. Louis Academy 
of Sciences, on the Pollination and Perfora- 
tion of flowers. Itis written by Mr. L. H. 
Pammel (who is well known as a corres- 
pondent of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL), 
asa contribution from the “Shaw School 
of Botany.” Itis very interesting, and we 
will make some extracts from it in our next 


Hotel Arrangements at Colum- 
bus.—Concerning these, Dr. A. B. Mason 
wrote us from the Centennial Exposition 
Grounds at Columbus, O., on Sept. 13, 1888, 
asking us to publish the following notice to 
bee-keepers who intend to be present at the 
convention : 


If those in attendance atthe next meet- 
ing of the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Society will report to me at the place of 
meeting in the hall of the House o nate 
sentatives at any time after 10 a.m., Oct. 3, 
I will try and be ableto tell them where to 
obtain such entertainment as they may 
wish. As yetl have not been able to ob- 
tain redu rates at hotels, but may suc- 
ceed in doing so. Let those coming to the 
convention take advantage of the reduced 
railroad rates to the Centennial at Columbus. 


An effort has been made to secure reduced 
rates through the Traffic Associations, but 
without success. 


It is a Poor Economist, says an 
exchange, who lets surrounding available 
treasures go to waste. What would you 
think of the farmer who would not gather 
the golden grain when it was ripe and 
waving in the field? Or what would you 
think of the man who would harvest the 
new crop and let the old crop go to waste ? 
The man of thrift gathers and saves from 
every possible source. He lets nothing go 
to waste. He gathers in his corn and his 
wheat, his rye and his barley, and he gathers 
also the honey from the flowers of his fields. 
Itis his, he pays nothing for it. Genial 
nature plants the flowers and fills their 
cups with honey, and all he has to dois to 
get the bees and care for them, to save what 
would otherwise be lost. 








Bees Imprison a Rattler.—The 
Atlanta Constitution relates that a party of 
men cut a bee-tree near Trompville, Ga. The 
hollow was found to be filled with honey 
and comb for a distance of 15 feet. After 
securing the honey, one of the boys cut into 
the tree above the portion used by the bees, 
and found a rattlesnake 3 feet long. As 
there was no hole in the tree, except the 
one which contained the honey, the suppo- 
sition is that the snake crawled up the 
hollow before the bees began to hive, and 
the honey-comb had blocked its exit.J 





Orange Judd, so well known as an 
agricultural editor, has purchased the 
Farmer of St. Paul, Minn. ; has moved it to 
Chicago, and the first number is on our 
desk, the name changed to Orange Judd 
Farmer, and making a very creditable ap- 
pearance. We wish it a very prosperous 
career, and extend to friend Judd the right- 
hand of fellowship. With such a manager 
and editor it must succeed. 





A Neat Pamphlet of 32 pages is on 
our desk, from the St. Joseph Apiary, Mis- 
souri. Itis written by the Rev. Emerson 
T. Abbott, and is intended for distribution 





issue, 
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Bee-Stings.—In an exchange Prof. A. 
J. Cook is credited with the following ad- 
vice as to what to use for relief from the 
effects of the stings of bees : 


1 have ammonia, or hartshorn as it is 
usually called, always about our apiary, and 
have found nothing better for bee-stings. 
This is correct in theory as well as in prac- 
tice ; the active aoe of the bee is or con- 
tains formic acid ; ammonia is an alkali, 
and neutralizes the acid and so the poison. 
Dashing the part stung into ice water also 
gives partial relief ; it stops the circulation, 
and so prevents absorption of the venom. 
A strong extract of cheap tobacco, made by 
turning hot water on a cheap cigar is also 
a partial alleviative. Some regard it supe- 
rior to ammonia. It is a well-known fact 
that the bee-poison is itself a kind of vac- 
“=e ; the more one is stung the less is he 
affec 





The Old Story about bees puncturing 
grapes and other fruits, says an exchange, 
to suck the juice therefrom is pretty well 
exploded. That they will suck the sweets 
from any of these fruits that they may find 
already broken, is true ; and seeing them 
doing this, unthinking persons have jumped 
to the conclusion that the bee was the 
original trespasser. A little study of the 
organism of the bee will show that it has no 
tools wherewith to comit such depredations. 
Nature took care of the fruit as far as the 
bees are concerned, by incapacitating the 
bees from cutting or boring into it. 





We had a Call from Mr. Herbert 
Brown, who has been sent to the Eastern 
States from Ventura county, Calif., to 
“*place” several carloads of extracted 
honey. He reports the California honey 
crop.as larger than it has heretofore been 
estimated. He says that some of the bee- 
keepers there have “bought up” all the 
honey on the market, and “hold it” to 
** stiffen the prices,” as well as to judiciously 
place it upon the market; thus reducing to 
a minimum the damage usually done by 
small producers whose impecuniosity leads 
them to sacrifice their honey crop by ac- 
cepting the first and lowtst amount offered. 


One-Third of a Crop .—aA. Reusch, 
of Chariton, lowa, says he expects to ob- 
tain only 44 of a crop of honey this year. 
He writes us thus on Sept. 13, 1888: 





The bees in this locality have done but 
little until Aug. 20. They had been doing 
well up to last Monday, Sept. 10, when it 
turned cold, and the wind was in the North. 
dng to get a third of acrop of fall 

oney. 





Frank Leslie’s Sunday Maga- 
zime for October contains many interest- 
ing and valuable articles, all freshly written 
and brightly illustrated. The continued 
story, ** Genevieve,” opens thenumber. It 
is a story of the Huguenot troubles in 
France. The poems and short articles are 
numerous and good, and there are a number 
of full-page engravings of much beauty. It 
is a specially good number of this favorite 





at the coming fair in that city. 


family magazine. 
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GLEAMS 


Preparing Bees for Winter.— 
Mr. H. E. Hill gives this description of his 
method of preparing bees for winter, in the 
Farm and Home : 


Below I give a brief description of a plan 
of preparation that, notwithstanding the 
pollen, hibernation and other theories, has 
served me in the wintering of hundreds of 
colonies with a loss not exceeding two per 
eent. The method being simple, as it is 
effectual, is especially recommended to 
those who have but few colonies to care 
for: 

Procure a box (such as ma 
dry-goods store) trom 12 to 2 inches larger 
than the hive to be packed. After cutting 
an entrance 6 inches in length by 114 inches 
high in one side at equal distances from the 
sides, I place the box on the summer stand 
of the hive, and put the hive inside, sup- 

orted on pieces of wood, at a height that 
Prings the bottom-board to correspond with 
the entrance. 

Then place strips 114 inches high on either 
side of the entrance from the hive to the in- 
side of the packing case, resting on the pro- 
jecting bottom-board, and place a snug- 
fitting piece of stuff over these, thus form- 
ing a passage for the bees from the hive to 
the open air, and exculding the sawdust or 

laner shavings which are used for packing. 
eing now packed snugly beneath ard on 
all sides of the hive, | use no honey-board, 
but simply cover the frames with a quilt of 
eotton cloth and a cushion of sawdust, 
which acts as an absorbent, and may be 





OF NEWS. 





be had at any 


easily replaced with a dry one if it becomes be 


damp from the escaping moisture of the 
colony during winter. Over thisI put the 
usual six inches of shavings— or even 24 
inches—filling the box. Now place a good 
roof over them, and all is complete. 


Try it, and report your success next May. 
If by mild, sunny weather the bees are in- 
clined to fly oftener than is desirable, place 
a short board in front over the entrance, 
with the bottom resting on the ground, a 
foot from the box, and over this an armful 
of straw. This box will darken the en- 
trance, and tend greatly to equalize the tem- 
perature inside. 





This Dialogue is published in a late 
number of the Western Christian Advo- 
cate. The answers to the questions are 
supposed to be given by one of the dis- 
gusted purchasers of some of the patent 
moth-trap bee-hives which abound in doors, 
hinges, drawers, corners, etc. : 


What is the chief end of bees? To get 
out patent hives. 

What is the best patent hive? The best 
hive is not patented. ; 

But don’t some of these patent hives fool 
the moth ? No; they fool the men who buy 
them. 

What patent hive is the most useful ? 
The new one in the barn with a hen’s 
nest in. 

But is there not more money in patent 
hives than in bees? Yes; but that timeis 
almost over. 

But how are weto know a poor hive? It 
has a great many doors, drawers, hinges, 
cracks, crevices, nooks and corners which 
look like conveniences, but in which the 
bees stick fast. 

Who are the great bee-savants of this 
conntry ? The men who don’t use patent 
hives. 

Are bees profitable ? Not to those who 
buy patent hives. 





Sense Organs in bees and other in- 
sects are worthy of considerable study, and 
will repay a thorough investigation. In 
Murray's Magazine we find the following 
very interesting remarks on the subject : 


In the matter of sense organs we are met 
by serious difficulties of interpretation, and 
this difficulty is the more keenly felt in 
studying creatures so widely different from 
ourselves as the bee. Such an insect would 
seem at first sight to be about as susceptible 
to the delicacies of touch as an ancient 
armor-sheathed knight. Head, thorax, ab- 
domen, limbs, all are ensheathed in chi- 
tinous armor. The bee has his skeleton 
outside. The question is, how can delicate 
impressions of touch be transmitted through 
the tough, dense skin so as to affect the 
sensitive “‘squash” within? If you will 
examine one of the feelers of the bee you 
will see that the surface is richly supplied 
with hairs. It is by means of such sense 
hairs that the bee experiences a sensation 
of touch. Each touch hair is hollow, and 
within itis a Page + mee filament contain- 
ing, it would seem, the delicate terminal 
threadlet of a nerve. A curious modiftica- 
tion of the touch hair is found on the last 
joint of the antenne. They are here bent 
sharply at right angles, so as to form 
rectangular hooklets. 





Shipping Colonies of Bees.—The 
following concerning the shipment -.of full 
colonies of bees is from the Indiana 
Farmer : 


A great many people seem to think it is 
next to impossible to ship full colonies of 
es by cars, without running a risk that 
makes it well-nigh out of the question. This 
isa mistake. Bees properly prepared may 
be shipped several hundred miles. The 
frames must be secured in some way so that 
they will not shake about the hive, and the 
bees fastened in with wire-screen, so that 
they can have plenty of fresh air. We 
usually tack sereen over the entrance and 
over the brood-frames, and ship them with 
the cover off, and mark them ‘* This side up, 
with care. Donotcover up. Do not leave 
in the sun.” We also recommend that, 
where the route is known, they be shipped 
so that the greater part of the Journey may 
be made at night. Timid express agents 
are apt to become greatly alarmed at a few 
robber bees that may hover about, and con- 
clude at once that the bees are escaping. 
There is no danger of robber bees at night, 
and it is the coolest part of the day. 





The North American Convention 
at Columbus, O., will soon convene, and all 
who intend to go should soon be making the 
arrangements. The following from the Sec- 
retary will explain about the railroad fare 
to and from the Convention : 


t@” The North American Bee-Keepers’ Society 
will hold its annual meeting on Oct. 3, 4 and 5, 1888, 
in Representatives’ Hall at the capitol in Columbus, 
Ohio. The Passenger Traffic Associations will grant 
reduced rates only when 100 persons are present, 
holding railroad certificates. Owing to the short 
honey crop it is feared that a sufficient number of 
persons will not be present holding certificates, and 
that an attempt on the part of the Society to avail 
itself of the reduced rates offered by the Passenger 
Traffic Associations will only result in disappoint- 
ment; hence it has been decided that the only 
course open will be to allow each member to shift 
for himself, or herself, to either take advantage of 
such excursion rates as may be available in his or 
her vicinity, buy round-trip tickets, or do something 


of the sort. 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Secretary. 
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September Hints.—Mr. C. H. Dip- 
bern, in the Western Plowman, gives the 
following hints about seasonable work in 
the apiary : 


This is the last month that bees can be 
reasonably expected to gather any honey. 
Usually about the 20th of the month we, in 
this latitude, have a frost that kills the 
flowers, but if not, the last series of flowers 
are done blooming, and there is nothing 
more for the bees to-do. 


Early this month is_ the time to know the 
exact condition of each colony. 


While honey is yet coming in is the time 
to take out the frames and examine them. 
To guess they are all right, won’t do, if you 
wish to winter them over. 


In some localities, feeding will again have 
to be resorted to. This should be done now, 
before the nights become too cool, and rob- 
bing is more difficult to guard against. 


As soon as the gathering season is over, 
remove all the surplus arrangements and 
put the bees in condition for winter. Many, 
especially those who have had two seasons 
of failure, will become discouraged and 
careless, and will let the bees shift for them- 
selves, with perhaps not enough honey to 
carry them to January. That such persons 
will ever have “no luck” with bees is cer- 
tain, and perhaps the sooner the bees come 
out dead, the better. The persevering, in- 
telligent bee-keeper, however, will only 
strive the more when others around him are 
giving up, and my experience is that such 
only will win in any pursuit. 


This season has been a peculiar one, in 
regard to swarming. Usually, in this local- 
ity, the bees commence swarming in June 
and end up earlyin July.. This year they 
commenced in May, and are swarming some 
yet. Heretofore, we used to return second, 
or very late, undesirable swarms by looking 
over the combs of the swarming colony and 
removing all the queen-cells and hiving the 
swarm back in the old hive. We lately hit 
upon a new wrinkle with the new hive. 

ow when alate swarm comes out that we 
do not want to hive separately, or have any 
weak or queenless colonies to boom up, we 
simply invert the hive that casts the swarm, 
and return the bees by shaking them on the 
sheet in front of the hive. So far this has 
worked nicely, and not one has made a sec- 
ond attempt to swarm. This process, of 
course, turns the queen-cells (the cause of 
the bees swarming) wrong side up, and the 
bees immediately tear them out. If this 

roves to be the invariable result of invert- 
ng, this is another point in favor of invert- 
ible hives. 

We lately broke up a ease of robbing ina 
very neat way. Going out into the apiary 

uite early one morning we noticed a colony 
that seemed to be working with unusual 
energy. In looking around a littie further 
we soon discovered another colony that was 
evidently being robbed. Concluding that 
this last one had lost their queen, we re- 
moved it to the shop and examined thew, 
and soon found that to be the fact. We 
now procured the comb from a nucleus (it 
is well to have a few such at all times) con- 
taining bees, brood anda queen. We ex- 
changed this frame for one of the queenless 
hives. We now returned this hive to the 
place of the one doing the robbing, which 
was removed to the stand of the one that 
was being robbed. This, of course, threw 
the robbing business into great confusion. 
Those trying to rob would simply go into 
their own hives ; if any returned, they only 
carried the honey back to the hive they bad 
previously robbed. An hour afterwards, 
all was quiet, and the robbing was —_ 
pletely stopped, and both colonies resume 
their honest toils. 











Your Full Address, plainly written, © 
is very essential in order to avoid mistakes. 
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Doctors Disagree.—Mr. G. K. Hub- 
bard has this criticism to makeon one of 
our Queries. It appeared in the Indiana 


Farmer recently. Variety is the spice of | train 


life. If we all thought and spoke alike 
there would be no diversity of opinion—no 
spicy discussions—no progress from the 
“old ruts” and well-beaten paths of our 
forefathers. The fact that we disagree on 
every conceivable subject is the “ bulwark 
of our freedom,” and the glory of the nine- 
teenth century. But here is the item : 


In the question department of the AMERI- 
cAN BEE JOURNAL, the question, “‘ Are 
eggs ever put into the royal cell?” is an- 
swered by a large number of prominent 
apiarists, and it is actually surprising to see 
how many answer the question negatively, 
orin a manner expressing doubt. We do 
not understand why this should be. We 
have frequently seen eggs in queen-cells, 
and in fact have seen it so often that we 
wonder at our experience being different 
from so many who are more experienced. 
We — that those who express doubt on 
the subject, think that young larvz are 
always used for the purpose. Clearly they 
are mistaken, as we have often seen eggs 
in queen-cells appearing to have been de- 
posited as naturally as any in regular 
worker or drone cells. The question is not 
one carrying with it facts of much impor- 
tance, but it makes a splendid illustration 
of how “doctors disagree” on questions 
that Seem as plain as the alphabet to others. 





An Eye Opener.—One of our ex- 
changes contains the following showing 
that a poor honey crop may be a blessing in 
disguise : 


I think it is not hard to see that this poor 
season may be a blessingin disguise, and 
may work for the good of our business. 
Our large markets have got overstocked 
with honey, prices had been knocked down 
by shipping honey into the already over- 
stocked markets, until honey was selling at 
ruinous prices. The Wiley lie was floating 
over the country, that there were numerous 
manufactories where bee-comb was manu- 
factured and filled with glucose syrup, and 
sealed over with hot irons. The newspapers 
wafted this story along, and thousands be- 
lieved the story, although it was so iycon- 
sistent. 

This failure of honey from the flowers has 
cleared out the honey markets so that com- 
inission men have been calling loudly for 
honey, at good prices. Where are these 
glucose manufactories all this time, that 
they allow the markets to become so bare of 
honey even at apes prices? This 
ought to open the eyes of the community on 
this subject, and strike a death-blow to that 
infamous lie. 





Stinging Bees.—A_ correspondent 
from Lowa sends us the following dialogue 
concerning educating the bees to hold their 
breath and thus suspend their stinging pro- 
pensities. Here is the dialogue : 


“What have you found to be the best 
remedy for a bee-sting ?” said the reporter. 

“ Bee-sting! I havn’t had an oppor- 
tunity to use a remedy for years.” 

“How then, Mr. Fogy, do you manage ; 
or don’t your bees sting ?” 

“Yes, my bees are capable of stinging, 
but they have had good training. You prob- 
ably have noticed in some of the bee-litera- 
ture of the day, a novel way of escaping 
the Sting of a bee by holding your breath.” 

Now that idea never occurred to me, but 
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sometime ago I commenced training my 
bees to hold their breath as soon as they 
felt like stinging, thus preventing the sting 
and if you don’t believe it, I have them well 
, and you can try it.” 





Alsike Clover.—in the report of the 
United States Botanist just issued, in the 
report of the Commissioner of Agriculture, 
a copy of which we have received from N. 
J. Coleman, Esq., we find the following on 
page 304, concerning the history, develop- 
ment and characteristics of Alsike clover, 
which will interest our readers : 

This differs from common red clover in 


being later, taller, more slender and succu- 
lent. The flower heads are upon long pedi- 





Alsike Clover Bloom. 


cels, aud are intermediate in size and color 
between those of white and red clover. Its 
botanical name was so given from its being 
supposed by Linnzus to be a hybrid be- 
tween those clovers, but it is now known to 
bea distinct species. It is found native 
over a large part of Europe, and was first 
cultivated in Sweden, deriving its common 
name from the village of Syke in that coun- 
try. In 1834it was taken to England, and 
in 1854 to Germany, where it is largely 
grown, not only for its excellent forage, but 
also for its seed, which commands a high 
price. In France it is little grown as yet, 
and is frequently confounded with the less 
productive Trifolium elegans. 


The following is condensed from “Les 
Prairies Artificielles,” by Ed. Vianne, of 
Paris: ‘Alsike does not attain its full 
development under two or three years, and 
should therefore be mixed with some other 
plant for permanent meadows. It is best 
adapted to cool, damp, caleareous soil, and 
gives good results upon reclaimed marshes. 
It is adapted neither to very dry soils, nor 
to those where there is stagnant water. 
Being of slender growth, rye-grass, rye, or 
oats, are often sown with it, when it is to 
be mowed. In fertile ground weeds are apt 
to diminish the yield after afew years, so 
that it requires to be broken up. It is gen- 
erally sown in May, at the rate of 6 to 7 
pounds of the clean seed per acre. Some- 
times it is sown in the pods at the rate of 50 
to 100 pounds per acre, either in spring or in 
autumn after the cereals are harvested. 





* Alsike sprouts but little after cutting, 
and therefore produces but one crop and 











one pasturage. The yield of seed-is usually 
130 to.170 pounds per acre. The seed sep- 
arates more easily from the pods than that 
of ordinary clover, and as the heads easily 
break off when dry, care is required in 
harvesting. 

** It does not endure drouth as well as the 
common red clover, but will grow on more 
damp and heavy soils, and it is said that it 
can be grown on land which, through long 
cultivation of the common clover, has be- 
come ‘clover sick.’ ”’ 





Absconding Swarm.—lI desire to 
know the cause of a swarm of bees leaving. 
lt was a very large swarm, which I had 
tried to prevent swarming, by —, out 
queen-cells. [examined each one of the 
ten brood frames carefully, and cut out 
eleven cells in different stages of construc- 
tion. On the second day after this they 
swarmed. I hived them and gave them a 
frame of brood, and set the hive on the old 
stand. They stayed until the next day, 
when they came out, and, without alight- 
ing, went straight to a tree about half a 
mileaway. They had built two large pieces 
of comb, one on each side of the frame of 
brood, which contained a small quantity of 
honey and some eggs. Can you give any 
reason why they left in this ungrateful 
manner? The frame of brood which I gave 
them I took from a hive that had swarmed 
a few days before, and I thought perhaps 
Se unsealed larve were too large.—L. B. 

‘OsT. 


[Your bees had picked out their hollow 
tree, and got it cleaned out and already 
fixed up for housekeeping before they 
swarmed at all. Under such circumstances 
you could not well induce them to give up 
their project, especially if you let them re- 
main on the old stand, and this is one very 
good argument in favor of hiving at some 
little distance from where the parent col- 
ony stood. Where they pick out the loca- 
tion before swarming, they are pretty sure 
to move to it, sooner or later.—Gleanings.] 





For the Sixteenth consecutive year 
Chicago opened up its great Inter-State In- 
dustrial Exposition, replete with the best 
products of science, industry and art, on 
Wednesday, Sept. 5, and will close Satur- 
day, Oct. 20. The immense structure is 
now laden to its fullest capacity with the 
finest and most magnificent exhibits ever 
displayed ; from almost every quarter of 
the civilized world, illustrating as it does 
every avenue of human industry in its most 
complete form, itis almost a necessity that 
they who would keep abreast of our most 
advanced ideas in both industry,science and 
art, should not fail to visit this great Ex- 
position. Every railroad and transportation 
line running into the city have made re- 
duced rates, and there is every indication 
that a much larger attendance will follow 
than any year that has preceded. 





om - 


Colored Posters for putting up over 
honey exhibits at Fairs are quite attractive, 
as well asuseful. We have prepared some 
for the BEE JOURNAL, and will send two 
or more free of cost to any one who will use 
them, and try to get up a club. Sample 
copies will be sent free upon application. 
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Golden.Rod. 





Written for Our Little Men and Women 
BY CLARA DOTY BATES, 





. An idle Breeze strayed up and down 
The rusty fields and meadows brown, 
Sighing a grievous sigh, “‘ Ah, me! 
Where can the summer blossoms be ?” 
When suddenly a glorious face 
Shone on him from a weedy space, 
And with an airy, plumy nod, 
* Good afternoon !” said Golden-Rod. 


The Breeze received her courtesy’ 
And then came hurrying home to me, 
And eagerly this story told : 
*“T’ve seen a lady dressed in gold, 
So shining that the very light 
That touches her is doubly bright— 
She nodded, too, a royal nod.” 
** Why, that,” I said, *‘ is Golden-Rod.” 


**Come out and see her where she stands, 
Gold on her head and in her hands,” 

He cried ; and I without delay 

Went after where he led the way ; 
And there she stood, all light, all grace, 
Illumining that a place, 

And to us both, with airy nod, 

“Good afternoon !” said Golden-Rod. 





QuERIES © REPLIES. 


SFIS ENF ERAS PSF ISO IN FPN FSF ESSENSE SLAIN FINE 


Tiering-Up when Working for 
Extracted Honey. 








Writtcn for the American Bee Journal 





Query 576.—When extracted honey is de- 
sired, is it not preferable to tier up, that is, to 
use extra stories above instead of taking from 
the brood-chamber ?7—N. 


Yes.—DADANT & SON. 
Certainly.—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 
Yes.—H. D. Currina. 
Certainly.—R. L. TAYLOR. 
Yes.—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 

I think so, decidedly.—A. J. Coox. 
Yes.—G. M. DoouiTr_K. 

Yes, every time.—EUGENE SECOR. 


In most of the cases it is.—J. P. H. 
BROWN. 


Yes, every time.—C. H. DrpBEeRn. 


Opinions differ. I think that I should 
preter tiering.—C. C. MILLER. 

Yes, sir. Itis better if those extra 
stories above are half-depth. I have 
used both full and half depth supers 


for more than fifteen years.—JAMES 
HEDDON. 


If the tiering-up plan is followed,and 
plenty of room given, it will seldom be 
necessary to extract from the brood- 
chamber.—A. B. MASON. 


I consider that the best way to gather 
extracted honey is by tiering-up. I am 
of this opinion both from experience 
and observation.—J. E. Ponp. 

Extract from an upper story,as a 
rule. Sometimes the brood-chamber 
has too much honey. In that case it 
should be extracted, or full combs ex- 
changed for empty ones.—M. MAHIN. 

Ideal extracted honey can only be 
had from supers where there can be no 
suspicion of the juices of brood, and 
the taste of pollen.—J. M. SHUCK. 





Most assuredly it is. To take hone 
from the brood-nest is a_slip-shod, 
slouchy way of taking surplus. lit is 
but a little better than the old fogy 


plan of ‘‘ robbing bees.”—G. W. DEM- 
AREE. 


I use a two-story hive, and extract as 
often as I find the honey about two- 
thirds capped over. Itis necessary to 
occasionally extract from the brood- 
chamber, 80 as not to allow the queen 
to be over-crowded, etc,—P.L. VIALLON 

While it is sometimes necessary to 
extract from the brood-combs, in order 
to give the queen room to lay, still 
with proper management and the judi- 
cious tiering-up of supers, it will not 
generally become a necessity. Our 
ideal extracted honey is always taken 
from the virgin comb in the supers— 


not from the breeding apartment.— 
THE EDITOR. : 


rr 2 ee 


Number of Frames Used when 
Tiering-Up. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 





Query 577.—1. Are not 12 or 13 frames 
too many for the brood-chamber, when tier- 
ing up? 2. How many would you use below? 
3. Would you use the same number above as 
below, when tiering up ?—New York. 


1. More than are necessary. 2. Eight. 
3. One less.—R. L. TAYLOR. 


1. No. 2. Eight Langstroth frames. 
3. Yes.—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

1 and 2. Nine Langstroth frames are 
sufficient. 3. I would.—J.P.H.Brown. 

I use nine Gallup frames in the 
brood-chamber when working for ex- 
tracted honey.—G. M. DoouiTrLE. 


1. Yes. 2. Ten. 3. Yes.—J. M. Ham- 
BAUGH. 


1 and 2. That depends upon the size 
of the frames. 3. Yes.—C. H. DIpBERN. 


1. Yes. 2. Seventoeight. 3. Uses 
to 10 above.—H. D. CurTrina. 
1. Yes, unless very small. 2. I am 


not fully settled on that poimt.—C. C. 
MILLER. 


1. That depends upon the sizeof the 
frame. Ten Langstroth frames are not 
too many, unless the surplus is all 
wanted in the supers. 3. If for ex- 
tracting, yes.— A. b. MASON. 


1. No, not of the Langstroth size or 
smaller. 2. We use half-depth frames 
above, or rather 6 inches deep.—Da- 
DAN? & SON. 


1. Much will sy upon the size of 
the frame, Ten Langstroth frames or 
equivalent are, in my opinion, about 
right, both in the brood-chamber and 
in the surplus apartments.—J.E.Ponp. 


You do not give the name of your 
frame. If Langstroth, I would not use 
more than ten below, and the same size 
of hive above with one frame less.— 
EUGENE SECOR. 


1. Ten frames are enough. 2. Ten, 
if for extracted honey; 8 if for comb 
honey. 3. I use 10 frames in the brood- 
chamber and 9 above.—P. L. VIALLON. 


That depends upon the size of the 
frames. PF have used 12 Gallup frames 
with success. This leaves plenty in the 
lower hive for winter.—A. J. CooK. 
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1. Much depends upon the size of the 
frames,and something upon the locality 
and the season. I use in that way from 
8 to 11 frames of nearly the Gallup pat- 
tern. 3. Yes.—M.MAnIN, 


I do not understand the question. If 
the querist desires comb honey, 12 to 13 
Langstroth frames are too many. If 
he desires extracted honey, 12 to 13 
frames may not be too many.—J. M. 
SHUCK. 


1. It depends upon tbe size of the 
frames used. 2. In my locality I use 10 
Langstroth frames in the brood-cham- 
ber. 3. When I use full-depth supers 
above, I use but 9 frames. In fact, I 
use but 9 frames in the surplus apart- 
ment whether I am using full-depth or 
half-depth cases. Placing the frames 
a little wider apart in the surplus cases 
makes the sealed combs full and plump, 
and they uncap nicely.—G. W. Dem- 
AREE. 


Yes, too many for any brood-cham- 
ber, provided they are the size of the 
Langstroth frame. Never use more 
than 10 Langstroth frames’ capacity in 
the brood-chamber, and never more 
than 7 or 8, unless you are practicing 
contraction at the eo season of the 
year. The rest of your query is an- 
swered in my reply to Query 576,— 
JAMES HEDDON. 


1. That largely depends upon the size 
of the frames used, 2. I prefer the 10- 
frame Langstroth hive for all purposes, 
but would contract the brood-chamber 
by reducing the number of frames 
when working for surplus honey. 3. 
In order to obtain al] the surpius in the 
supers, I should use less frames below, 

raded by the circumstances.—THE 

DITOR. 





Query 575.—-The answer to this 
query, by Mr. J. M. Shuck, in last 
week’s Bee JourNAL, should have 
read as follows: 


- I believe it has been established that 

there is formic acid in honey. I in- 
cline to the belief that the acid fownd 
in the honey is developed and incor- 
porated with the honey in the honey- 
stomach, and tends to preserve the 
nectar till it ripens, rather than to pre- 
serve it after it has been evaporated 
and sealed.—J. M. SHUCK. 


The two italic words in the above 
answer, by an oversight, were printed 
incorrectly, and the error was not (is- 
covered until after the «‘ forms” were 
printed. 





See ewe 


Convention Notices. 





[2 Tne next meeting of the Union Bee-Keepers. 
Association will be held at layton, llls., on Thurs- 
day and Friday, October 11 and 12, 1888, in the Town 
Hall at 10:30a.m. The Park Hote! will charge $1. ‘ 
per day ; the restaurants 25 cts. per meal. We = 
pect Mesars, Dadant, Hombeush. Coan and oth 

e present. 
prominent bee-keepers to Pp SN. BLACK, Pres. 


{# The Ohio State Bee-Keepers’ Association wit 
hold its 6th annual meeting in Joint convention : it : 
the North American Bee-Keepers’ Society at Co um- 
bus, O., on Oct. 3, 4 and 5, 1888. A special business 
session of the Ohio State Bee-Keepers’ Associatio® 


ing year, and for the transa ‘tion of other business. 
This business meeting will not isearsere ly: 
regular programme 0: e Nation ‘ 
the same day. FRANK A. EATON, Sec. 
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PLEASANTRIES. 


Time of Buckwheat and White 
Clover Bloom. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY DR. C. C. MILLER. 





In response to the request of the edi- 
tor on page 563,I reply that in this 
locality, and I think it is the general 
rule in all localities, the nectar disap- 
pears from buckwheat bloom by the 
middle of the day, so that whereas 
there is no trouble from robbing in the 
forenoon when buckwheat is yielding, 
care must be taken to avoid everything 
like exposure of combs or honey in the 
afternoon. Something, however, de- 
pends upon the weather, for if the 
morning is cold or rainy, the forenoon 
of buckwheat bloom may be extended 
into the afternoon. 


It is well to be somewhat familiar 
with the habits of flowers as to bloom- 
ing, although buckwheat is the most 
notable exception to the general rule 
that flowers yield nectar all day long. 


White Clover Blooming and Not 
Wielding Nectar. 


Considerable apprehension was felt 
in this locality about the crop of white 
clover this summer. The summer of 
1887 was so very dry that white clover 
seemed to be burnt up,root and branch, 
and the question was whether the sum- 
mer of 1888 would see any white clover, 
and if some did come from seed, 
whether it would be forward enough to 
bloom. I never watched more closely 
in the spring for the first appearance 
of growth. Contrary to my expecta- 
tion, I think that I never saw so much 
white clover starting. I cannot say, 
although I should like toknow, whether 
it came from the roots of last year or 
from the seeds. 


Then I watched to see whether it 
would bloom. Soon the blossom buds 
appeared in profusion, and my fears for 
the season subsided. I awaited with 
confidence the gathering of a bountiful 
harvest, for I feel sure I never before 
saw the ground more white with clover 
bloom, and I think that I never saw any 
thing to equal it. But the flood of nec- 
tar seemed slow about coming, and 
after the time for it was all over, I was 
obliged to confess that I was a “ false 
prophet,” and that very little honey 
was gathered from white clover. 


Now what was the trouble? Is it 
true that white clover,as some have 
stated, produces no nectar the first 
summer it comes from seed? It cer- 
tainly looked a little that way this year, 
providing the clover all came from seed 
this spring or last fall; and yet I can 
hardly believe there is any difference 
between a blossom on a plant a few 
weeks old, and one on a plant a year 
older. If the blossom needs nectar to 
call insects to fertilize it, will not the 
young plant produce it just as well as 





the old one? I really would like some 
one who can speak with authority, to 
= us more about this plant and its 


That Honeyed-Man. 


This man was mentioned on page 
579, and I agree with the editor that it 
was nothing strange that the man re- 
ceived no stings from the bees alight- 
ing upon the honey daubed on him. 
But I suspect there is very little foun- 
dation—very likely no foundation what- 
~ + a the whole story. Let us look 
at it. 


A man daubed himself with honey, 
800 bees that were swarming in the 
woods alighted on him and stayed there 
until he transported them home. In 
the first place, when bees are swarm- 
ing, they are very intent upon the one 
thing—swarming. I very much doubt 
if you could get 800, or 80 bees, of a 
swarming colony to alight upon a man 
daubed with honey for the sake of get- 
ry ey honey. They are not just then 
in the honey-gathering business. But 
suppose you could get them to depart 
from their usual habit, and forsaking 
the cluster or the swarm in the air, 
settle upon the man, how long would 
they stay there? Just long enough to 
load up with honey and then off the 
would fly, and no bee would come bac 
for a second load to the man unless he 
stood still at the spot where the bee 
left him. 


You may bid defiance to the worst 
robbers by simply keeping on the move 
anything you want to protect from 
them. So I suspect that the whole 
thing originated in the brain of some 
one anxious to get up a sensational 
item for the newpapers. Sensational 
items are in demand, and we can ex- 
pect nothing different so long as the 
truthis not more highly valued than 
sensations. 


The Wiley Pleasantry. 


This “pleasantry’’ owed its popu- 
larity and its successful run to the fact 
that it was sensational. It is not that 
newspapers or reporters so much pre- 
fer the false to the true. A true sen- 
sation is preferable to one that is false 
but there is a lamentable absence o 
care as to whether truth or falsehood 
is Sromselgetes. protean only that it 
is sensational. et up a contradiction 
of the Wiley statement that shall be 
equally sensational,and it will promptly 
go the rounds. But no matter how 
cyne | may be Prof. Wiley’s retraction, 
it will not be likely to find currency 
anywhere except in the columns of 
those papers specially devoted to the 
interests of bee-keepers. The retrac- 
tion may be very true, butit is not sea- 
sational. 


The holding the breath to prevent 
stinging goes the rounds for the same 
reason, and the bee-periodicals are not 
altogether guiltless, because at least 
two of them have published it with no 
word as to its truth or falsity. We 
hardly ought to blame other papers for 
neglecting to inquire closely into the 
truth of every item admitted to their 
columns, if the same thing is done 
right in our own ranks. A _ notable 
instance of this is in the following: 
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A A A A A A At MM Mt Mo. MM 
The Sting-Trowel Theory. 


That bees ever use their stings to 
work wax, I believe is just as untrue as 
that artificial comb honey is made, and 
yet this error had its origin entirel 
among bee-keepers. it is true that it 
is not like the Wiley affair in mis- 
chievous tendency, and I do not su 
pose Mr. Clarke would have made the 
statement he did, if he had supposed 
mischief would arise from it; still he 
was far from warranted in puttin 
forth as an ascertained fact, that whic 
was a mere play of his imagination. IL 
do not believe he ever had any proof 
that his fancy was a fact, and I con- 
fess I would rear much like to see Mr. 
Clarke himself the first one to give the 
‘“‘sting-trowel” its quietus. I would 
like this for the sake of the truth, and 
also for the sake of Mr. Clarke as well. 
Marengo, Ills. 





FALL FLOWERS. 


The Autumn Honey-Flow in the 
Middle States. 








Written for the Grange Bulletin 
BY H. B. GEER. 





After the heat of the summer has 
passed, and the first fall rains begin, 
then spring into life and beauty the 
autumn flowers that are usually loaded 
with delicious nectar—resorts of pleas- 
ure and profit for the millions of honey- 
bees, that, after some weeks of idleness 
and inactivity, are cay too glad to 
again return to the fields and their 
duties. 

During the spring and early part of 
last summer the flowers, such as strug- 
gled into existence despite the drouth— 
were nearly or entirely fruitless, and 
the sources of honey very limited in- 
deed. But after the rain had come 
again, it brought out the autumn 
flowers here in Tennessee, and also, as I 
learn, in Missouri, and the honey-flow 
during the month of September was 
better and more of it than during all 
the previous months of the year. 


Chief among the fall poney peas of 
Tennessee, is the golden-rod. Here it 
blooms in great profusion, and its 
bright golden plumes may be seen nod- 
ding and waving in nearly every field 
and meadow—especially in the waste 
places or fallow land, and in the fence 
corners. It yields honey of a rich 
yellow color which has a very pleasant 
flavor. In fact I think it the finest 
honey that our bees can obtain from 
any source in the fall of the year. 


In Missouri, where the writer is in- 
terested in apiculture, the asters are 
our chief reliance for fall honey. There 
they blo ‘n great profusion from 
about the t.sc¢ of September until frost. 
There are a great many varieties of 
asters, and they all yieldafair grade 
of honey, which every bee-keeper is 
glad to receive, after the spring and 
summer supply has proven a failure, as 
was the case last season. 


Honey pariakes of the nature of the 





flowers from which it is gathered, more 
perhaps than one would suppose. For 
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instance, in the spring of. the year 
when the flowers are fragrant and 
loaded with perfume, the nectar gath- 
ered from them is likewise fragrant 
and delightful, and seems to emit the 
sweetness of the fields,and the wild 
flowers themselves. The delicate fra- 
grance of the white clover bloom is 
well-known, and, as if in keeping with 
its delicate nature, the honey it yields 
surpasses all others in flavor and pleas- 
urable taste. 

On the other hand, the honey from 
the fall flowers, while equally sweet 
and pure,is devoid of the fragrance 
and pleasant smell thatthe early sea- 
son honey possesses. Likewise the 
autumn flowers seldom emit a pleasant 
perfume, although they rival in beauty 
their kindred of the springtime. 


- — a 


CANADA. 


Report of the Haldimand, Ont., 
Convention. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY E. C. CAMPBELL, Sec. 


A meeting of the Haldimand Bee- 
Keepers’ Association was held at Fish- 
erville, Ont., on Saturday, Sept. 1, 
1888. The minutes of the previous 
meeting were read and confirmed, 


How and What to Feed Bees. 


The President said that granulated 
sugar should be fed, as it was safer 
than to risk feeding cheap sugar. He 
made a thick syrup by putting the 
granulated sugar into boiling water, 
and stirring it frequently to keep it 
from burning. He exhibited a Cana- 
dian feeder, showing how it worked, 
and urged early feediag, so that the 
bees could cap their stores before cold 
weather. It was also necessary to feed 
in the evening, so as to avoid robbing. 

Mr. W. Kindree’s plan was the same 
as the President’s, only that he boiled 
the sugar a little more than Mr. Arm- 
strong. Hethought that by doing so 
the syrup was not so apt to granulate. 

Mr. Mehlenbacher described his plan 
of feeding, which was by tipping the 
hive up in front, and pouring the syrup 
behind the division-board. 

Mr. Overholt used a similar feeder to 
the Canadian, and found it ahead of 
any other. 

Mr. Best had always used honey, but 
this year he would have to try sugar, 
as he had no honey. He had wintered 
a colony on 15 pounds of honey, and it 
had wintered all right. 

Mr. Atkinson made syrup the same 
as described by Mr. Armstrong, and 
used inverted glass jars as feeders. 


How to Unite Colonies of Bees. 


The President gave his plan of unit- 
ing colonies, which was to gradually 
move the colonies to be united, towards 
each other until they were close to- 
gether, and then spreading the frames 
apart, and putting in frames alter- 
nately; he then gives the bees a good 
smoking, and the work is done. 

Thirteen members reported 252 colo- 
nies, spring count, and 375 colonies, fall 


count; from which itis seen that the 
increase has been very small, besides 
no surplus honey taken; and what is 
worse, the bees have not stores enough 
to winter on, and will have to be fed. 

The next meeting of the association 
will be held at Cayuga, at the call of 
the President. 





HONEY-JUMBLES 


Of the North American Conven- 
tion of 1887. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY A COUNTRY BEE. 


“ All N. A. B. K’s (wrote H., the recorder) were 
Summoned to appear before the President Miller, 
Each bringing one dollar in paper or silver ; 

And at the Commercial Hotel please register, 

In Chicago, Ills., the 16th of November.” 





A No. 1 Root responded with his “ A B C’s ;” 
Armstrong came on with his hive and T-supers ; 
And Aspinwall wrote that if we'd organize, 

All delegates should receive that “ Magazine” of 


his— 
“ Life ne’er exulted in so rich a prize.” 


Bees (Genus Homo) were Baldridge, Baldwin, Barber, 
Boardman, Miss Bennett, T. F. Bingham,the smoker, 
Betsinger, T. 8S. and Joshua Bull (not Johnny), 
Bedell, and Burnett, who 1s not a B(ur)master, 
Although he well knows how to handle the honey. 


books 

But this Society “ cannot live without A. J. Cook.”’ 

a Glenwood, Crocker, Oumins and Com- 
stoc 


Were very modest, and did not give us much talk, 
But the deficiency was made up by Mr. Wilcox. 


“While a-gathering of bee-bread for their living,” 
ubbard, whose ancestor “went to the cupboard,” 


and 
Found Hopkins, of O. (kin of Hop-’o-my-thumb). 
Speaking of H’s, Lemmer see ; . Haskin, Hutchin- 


son, 
Hilton and Heddon —the “ banner” goes to Michigan. 


Lyman, Bemerem, and Thornton, no doubt ought 
“I the man in the moon, this thornbush, my thorn- 


ush. 
D. aah + W. Webster (decendants of Daniel and 
Noa H 
mane oo Betsinger, “ Oh, velvet bee you’re a dusty 
ellow, 
You've powdered your legs with gold,” all yellow. 


“O Woodman spare that (Dahl linden honey) tree,” 

Cried Funk, Staininger, “’mid the trees, where hum- 
ming-bees ’ 

Extract the nectar from the bright flowers. 

Here the Redmond, who once chased Reynolds, the 


Ox, 
Now extracts the “extracted honey” with the ex- 
tractor. 


Beside our President, were B. J. and M. M. Miller, 

Gilson who sent to fetch a pail of (Mc) Whorter; 

That reminds us of that young “ Tribune” reporter, 

Who thought our “ countrified look peculiar ;” 

If he’d seen one buzzing drone, he’d not have been 
80 jocular. 


Mrs. —_* hark to the music, the jdrum and the 
e.” 


A Taylor, Cumins, Davew with his wife. 

Jones, Esher,.Murphy, and Gander. Dethloff—my life, 

Neimetz! J Fullmer than Hawks, when chickens 
are rife. 

Another room for exhibits, would lessen the strife. 


I hear the bees swarming, and while watching for 
the queen, 

Oh, Gould, | see the one who sang, “ Keep our 
Graves, Green.” 

“I Lovett, (Sweet, Hart), or Stanton, in the Parks, 

With Wilson, Thompson, Robertson, or even the 
Holtermann. 


When the Oatman was Stow (ed) in the hopper, 

With Newman, Secor, and McLain the Professor, 

By the hardest of Davis work our Strong Miller, 

Turned us out a grist of very Good flower. 

” sae by thee, will hum the bee, forever and 
orever. 


The flower was left with the Cook, by Chapman; 
Who turned it over to the ladies and gentiemen. 
Some Marvin that the flavor was equa! to linden— 





* Excuse me, but will our Good friend, Dr. Mason, 
Be so kind as to see to the ventilation ?” 


“ We may live without friends, we may live without 





Our hearts went out to Father any ey 

With the hope that his remaining 8 On earth, 
May be filled with sweetness around his hearth, 
And the conscious thought of the good he has 


wrought, 
For the bee-keeping people, bring joy to his heart. 


‘Thanks were tendered to Mr. Thomas W. Cowan, 

Who, being such an able * microscopian,” 

Gave pleasure and profit to all who met him: 

While eagretting his absence, at Prof. Cook's sug- 
gestion, 

He was made honorary member of this Convention. 


Thanks to Thomas G. Newman again and again, 

For his excellent arrangements with the hotel-man, 

For his thoughtful good-will shown on every hand ; 

To mention this Society, is to think of his name. 

“ He has served thee as none would,” still sounds 
the refrain. 


For President, the genial Dr. A. B. Mason, 

For Secretary, the efficient W. Z. Hutchinson, 

For Treasurer, Mrs.Harrison, who uses no veception, 
They were Secor (ed) offivers at the election, 
Without a Wakeman’s or Woodman’s dissension. 


“We may learn of the bee, the wise man’s lore, 
The hand of the diligent gathereth store.” 

At Columbus, Ohio, * If this life be not o'er,” 

On the 3rd of October, ** May we meet once more.” 
Till then, success to you all, Aw revoir. 





MAPLE TREES. 


Insect Enemies Mowing Them 
Down—Plant Lindens. 


From the Detroit, Mich., Tribune 
SEPTEMBER 8, 1888. 


Dr. W. C. Stevens of Fourteenth 
avenue has devoted considerable atten- 
tion to the destructive insects from 
whose ravages the maple trees are suf- 
fering so severely. e expresses the 
belief that there is not one sound maple 
tree in a hundred under five years old 
in Detroit. On some whole streets he 
has been unable to find asingle tree 
unaffected by the pest. The samestate 
of affairs seems to prevail among the 
shade trees throughout the country east 
of Detroit. 


Dr. Stevens recently wrote to Prof. 
Cook of the Agricultural college relative 
to the matter. The professor in his re- 
ply says that the same destruction of 
maples in Detroit referred to by the 
Doctor is noticeable in Lansing and in 
every other city in the state. He pro- 
nounces aspecimen insect, which Dr. 
Stevens sent him, the grubof acommon 
maple tree borer, Plagionotus speciosus, 
which is very harmful to trees all over 
Michigan. They attack large, thrifty 
trees and have destroyed many maples 
in Jackson, Lansing and other places. 
The beetle, which appears in July and 
August, is a large, handsome longicorn, 
black in color and striped with a rich 
yellow. 

The pupa case which the Doctor sent 
is pronounced by the professor that of 
a caterpillar, 4geria acerni. This beau- 
tiful moth lays her eggs in July, and 
the caterpillars feed on the inner bark 
for one year. It is black, striped with 
yellow and orange. This insect, Prof. 
Cook says, is also doing much to destroy 
the maples. ; 

More harmful than either of these 
varieties is the big-headed apple tree 
borer, which is a = serious yeh y 
the maples, especially young or 
transplanted trees. This beetle attacks 


trees whose vigor has been checked. 
Thus it is that it is so destructive to 





trees recently transplanted. Prof. Cook 
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recommends that the trunks of trees be 
washed early in June and July witha 
strong solution of soap, to which one- 
tenth of its volume of crude carbolic 
acid has been added, especially for two 
or three years after setting. Still better 
is geet care—spading about the trees 
and adding a generous mulch every 
spring for five or six years after plant- 
ing. 
** Why do we plant so many maples?” 
is a conundrum propounded by the — 
fessor in his reply. He estimates that 
throughout the state ten maples are 
eae ons to one of any other species. 
{e refers to the elm asa beautiful tree, 
and one, which, in this locality, is yet 
free from serious attack. Still the elm- 
leaf beetle in the East is moving West 
rapidly, and the canker worm is a fatal 
enemy of the tree. The basswood or 
linden is a handsome tree, a more vigor- 
ous grower than either maple or elm, 
and is gy ete | free from insect 
enemies. ith the same care five, and 
the professor guesses ten, lindens sur- 
vive to one maple. It is also an admir- 
able honey-tree, and so has much 
economic value. 

* If we must plant maples,” concludes 
the professor, “‘ give them the best of 
care and wash them with the solution 
mentioned each June and July for some 
years after planting, but it is far better 
to plant the beautiful linden, which 
with half a chance, if stock is kept 
away, will live, thrive and mature.” 


————— « 


STINGING BEES. 


Something in the Honey Causes 
Bees to Sting. 











Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY SOLOMON W. JEWETT. 





No pure honey can be found in 
America in any quantity or in any con- 
dition, that has not gone through the 
chemical laboratory of the honey-bee, 
orsome other insect that stores this 
peculiar sweet, which has properties as 
food and medicinal, that cannot be 
found outside of its deposits in the 
comb by some insect. Most people 
have yet to learn this, and many other 
simple thingsin nature not yet learned. 

There are other matters relating to 
bees that I tind many apiarists have not 
discovered, namely, in the working of 
the bees among some flowers, they be- 
come more irritable, and more liable to 
use their simple weapons of warfare, 
than they do when gathering sweets, 
and the pollen, or anything which they 
are seeking to convey to their rural 
home. Some wild flowers, and the 
buckwheat flower, contain more poison, 
and is more virulent than clover, or 
from the willow, etc. 

When working on the flower of buck- 
wheat, sometimes they are so over- 
charged with poison, that they are 
quite inclined to sting man and ani- 
mals, seemingly to relieve themselves 
of this surfeit; and we find it in the 
honey sometimes, by partaking of a 
little fresh honey (gathered and stored 
by these arch chemists, as deposited in 
the comb), which will give griping 
pains; and this poison isin less quan- 





tities in the seed. By continuing along 
for sometime, daily partaking of buck- 
wheat cakes, it shows the effects on 
the cuticle or skin of the body, and 
even the scalp may feel this dry rough- 
ness, and an itching sensation when 
nothing of the kind had been felt 
before. 

We have some people who keep fowls, 
that speak in favor of buckwheat to 
make hens lay; but thatis a mistake ; 
they may lay in their seasons because 
it is their nature, but if one will only 
observe how dry and dead their feathers 
become, and stand out as though they 
were suffering pain, they might desist 
from putting before these birds buck- 
wheat as food. 





Simple Remedy for Bee-Stings. 


There is asimple remedy at hand, 
for those afflicted with pain from eat- 
ing too wren | of this honey gathered 
from buckwheat. It is simply to take 
a swallow of the weak solution of soda 
and water, and it is one among the best 
remedies to apply wherever the bee, the 
wasp, or the snake has inserted its 
venom through the sting into man or 
animal flesh. 

But there is another remedy that will 
draw out poison from the snake bite. 
Kill and open the body of a hen or bird 
and lay it on the stung place; it will 
extract the poison, reduce the swelling 
and remove the pain. At the usua 
swarming season, should one have the 
solution of common baking soda, or 
saleratus, on hand, it will destroy the 
effects of the bee-sting at once, if 
applied. 

utland, Vt. 


MARKETING. 


Disposing of the Honey Crop to 
Commission Men, etc. 











Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY REV. J. D. GEHRING. 





It is easier to learn the bee-business 
so as to know how to produce nice 
comb honey, than it is to learn how to 
dispose of it to the best advantage. 


Last year I had no trouble to dispose 
of all [ had at 20 cents a pound. This 
year I cannot sell a pound to the same 
grocerymen in Kansas City. When I 
called on them the other day, I asked, 
“Can I sell you some nice, white clover 
honey ?” One answered: ‘ No, sir! 
We have more honey now than we can 
sell. Nobody wants honey.” Another, 
‘Ts it nice and white? Sections well 
filled out and unbroken ?”” To which I 
could promptly reply in the affirmative. 

‘“‘How much do you want for it ?” 
Eighteen cents, net. 

** Don’t want it!” : 

And 18 cents a pound is 2 cents less 
than the quoted market price! These 
same men are retailing it at 25 cents. 
Something is wrong somewhere. What 
is it? 

We have two firms in Kansas City 
who make comb honey a specialty. 
They now quote 18 and 20 cents for 








first-class combhoney. I presume they 
sell to retailers at those prices. I do 








not know how they sell it in large lots ; 
but I know that they have a ‘“‘ buying 

rice’’ and a “selling price,” for when 

ask, ** What is the price of the best 
comb honey ?” they will cast upon me 
a look peculiar toa Kansas City com- 
mission man, and answer my question 
‘** Yankee fashion,” thus: ‘‘ Do you 
want to buy or sell ?” 

I have a few hundred pounds to sell 
at 18 cents. 

** Don’t want it ! 
now.” 

Who is glutting (?) the Kansas City 
market this year. lwonder ? Some “‘ big 
bee-men in the East,” I am told! 

What a queer state of affairs! The 
bee-papers inform the anxious, tired 
and disgusted small bee-man that there 
is a very light honey crop in the coun- 
try. Hecan say ‘‘ amen ” to the state- 
ment, for he is one of them. But New 
York bee-keepers send honey by the 
carload (?) all the Way to our own mar- 
ket; and our commission men cannot 
be convinced that honey is scarce. 

‘Tf you want to consign your honey, 
we'll take it and sellit for you. But 
we can't guarantee se particular 
price, as the demand is light.” 

* You see?’ No, some bee-keepers 
don’t “see” that they are helping a 
syndicate of commission sharpers to 
contro] the honey market, and that 
they are making it easy for those men 
to treat us poor, small struggling fel- 
lows with haughty contempt. 

I tell you, Mr. Editor, we ought not 
to stand such an outrage! Iam onlya 
small ‘*‘ Dutchman,” and have no great 
amount of “stock” invested in bees 
and honey; but, sir,l am big with in- 
dignation! Even a Dutchman will find 
out a thing or two when he is exasper- 
ated. Let me tell you what I mean: 


Not many years ago a man, whom I 
know quite well, had some honey to 
sell. He was a ‘‘ poor preacher,” and 
needed money, so he sent it to acom- 
mission man who said he could prob- 
ably (?) get 17 cents forit. But when 
the preacher collected for his honey, 
he got only 15 cents: minus the “ com- 
mission ’—because ‘we couldn't get 
17 cents.” : 

Well, one day, sometime after the 
transaction with the commission man, 
the preacher saw some honey in a 
grocery store which he thought looked 
exactly like his 144-pound sections. He 
asked the price, and found they were 
retailing itat 25 cents a pound. He 
asked where they got it, and was told 
at —— commission house. It was his 
honey, no doubt. But as it was a deli- 
cate question to ask the merchant what 
price he paid for the honey, this 
preacher sent a man (who didn’t want 
to buy honey) to inquire the price, and 
was told that, as that was “ particularly 
nice honey,” they had to ask 18 cents(!) 
for it. 

That Dutchman has ever since been 
a little careful about accepting the gift 
of a “stencil plate,” ready for use, 
from a commission house. 

Hadn’t we better form a “ honey 
trust ?” 

Parkville, Mo. 


[We trust that the last sentence isa 
joke, Bro. Gehring. The word itself is 
distasteful to us. We have trusted so 


Piles of it on hand 
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much in our business career, that we 
are now mourning the loss of many 
thousands of dollars trusted! Then 
about ‘“‘honey trusts,” it was only 
a few months ago that the papers would 
have it that the New York bee-keepers 
were to hold a meeting to form a 
‘**honey trust,” which was to accom- 
plish wonders! But there was no truth 
in it. Two years ago a Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association was talked of 
when the honey crop was of fair pro- 
portions, and if such a plan as then 
presented could be carried out, it would 
be productive of much good. Such an 
association would practically put an 
end to the swindling done by dishonor- 
able commission men (for there are 
such, though there are also many 
honorable ones) who sell at one price, 
and report to producers at another and 
lower one. There are sharpers and 
swindlers in all occupations, and honey 
commission men are no exception to 
the rule.—ED.| 





NEW YORK. 


An Average Honey Crop of 
30 Ibs. per Colony. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY H. J. ROGERS. 





The season for surplus has closed 
here, and the result is not very encour- 
aging ; however, we have some honey, 
and are thankful. 

My 80 colonies were put into winter 
quarters last fall with plenty of bees 
and honey, and came out in the spring 
without any loss; but five colonies 
were rather weak, and I lost 3 out of 
the 5 by spring dwindling. 

The cold, backward spring kept the 
brood from spreading very fast, so that 
when apple blossoms appeared, most 
colonies were not very strong. For the 
first season here since I have kept bees 
apple blossoms yielded no nectar, and I 
soon found some of my colonies on the 
verge of starvation; especially those 
that I had transferred. I fed all the 
honey I had on hand, and also consider- 
able sugar syrup. 

About June 1 raspberries opened, and 
about four-fifths of my colonies com- 
menced work in the sections, and I 
secured about 2,000 Ibs. of very nice 
honey, all in thecomb. At this time 
we were getting copious rains, and it 
looked as if clover would be a fine har- 
vest, but it yielded very little, scarcely 
more than last season. 

This section is always favored with 
lots of buckwheat, and when I found 
that the basswood was a total failure, I 
hoped we would get a“ big run” from 
buckwheat. This, too, has failed on 
account of a frost, which has ended all 
work in the sections for this season. 

It is well known that bees do not 
work on buckwheat except a few bours 
in the early part of the day—sometimes 





er cease work at 11 o’clock, but gen- 
erally as soon as 1 o’clock. I think I 
have never seen a bee work as late as 
3 p.m. on buckwheat. 


I have not had any increase this sea- 
son, mainly, I think, on account of the 
large, roomy hives which I use. They 
take 10 frames of the Langstroth size, 
and hold 40 sections 4144 x 44 x 1 15-16, 
in each super. I think they are as 
good non-swarming hives as there are 
—— not excepting the * Cotton 

ive. 


If my bees had swarmed, I should 
not have a pound of surplus: as it is, I 
have 30 lbs. per coiony. We will now 
commence to prophesy concerning the 
crop of 1889, which surely ought to be 
very large. 

Stannard’s Cor., N. Y., Sept. 3, 1888. 





THE FAIRS. 


Will it Pay to Exhibit Bees and 
Honey ? 








Written for Gleanings in Bee-Culture 
BY DR. A. B. MASON, 





Agricultural fairs set in motion the 
best elements of farm life, and stir up 
the ambition of those interested, and 
all are interested in the success of the 
undertaking. It is an advertisement 
for the community and for persons in- 
terested ; and if the display is good it 
gives a good reputation to the exhibitor. 


‘* Like other productive industries, 
bee-keeping is not exempt from uncer- 
tainties as to results, and few things 
bring to the bee-keeper so many pleas- 
ant and profitable things as does a dis- 
play of bees, honey, and apiarian appli- 
ances,”’ at the annual and other State, 
county, and district fairs and exposi- 
tions. Wherever such an exhibit is 
made it is a nucleus around which bee- 
keepers gather, and in a quiet, pleasant, 
and profitable way exchange ideas and 
discuss matters ‘‘new and old.” An 
incident at the Tri-State Fair held here 
two years ago made a more lasting im- 
pression on me than hours of ordinary 
talking or pages of reading-matter 
might have done. An elderly farmer 
some would have called him an “old 
codger.”’ wanted to buy some bees of 
me. We talked over prices, etc., and I 
thought a bargain was about made, 
when he asked me if I used the ex- 
tractor. When I told him I did, it 
would have done any melancholy dys- 
peptic good to see the expression of 
disgust that spread over his face as he 
said, ‘‘ I don’t want any of your bees.” 
Strange as it may seem, I had to laugh 
in spite of all my efforts to the contrary, 
and I saw that this oracle knew that 
the extractor is responsible for the 
great winter mortality among bees, for 
he afterwards told meso. I believe he 
tried to purchase bees of every bee- 
keeper there, and with the same result. 


If there is a business that requires a 
man who can express in his face, at one 
and the same time, disgust, contempt 
and anywhere from ten to ten thousand 
other kinds of expressions, I would 
most earnestly recommend that gentle- 
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man as the oa pannrenye man torun 
that business that | ever met. 

These exhibits aid us in our efforts 
to ae er the use of honey as food 
and medicine. They will also help to 
raise the standard of excellence, both 
quality and attractiveness of honey put 
upon the market. New ideas will be 
disseminated, new methods will be 
learned, and old ones discarded. 


Bees and honey are always great at- 
tractions at fairs; and to hear the “ fat” 
expressions and quaint sayings of 
‘‘smart” country people and city 
‘**dudenes”’ is enough to add years of 
happy life to the average age of those 
who enjoy such things. To listen to 
fond papas and doting mammas as they 
explain to their children, who are all 
eyes and ears at such times, the mys- 
teries of the hive, and how the bees 
‘* make honey ” while they are shut in 
the hive at the fair, and how a honey- 
extractor works either as a washing- 
machine, an ice-cream freezer, or a 
churn, will cause a change in the facial 
expression of such stoics as Mr. Hutch- 
inson and a score or more others whom 
I might name, but space forbids ; and 
such matter-of-fact men as our friend 
A.I Root gather new enthusiasm and 
energy fromsuch displays of sweetness, 
and the consequent contact with wise 
and otherwise people. 


The first year I lived here, the pre- 
mium offered by the Tri-State Fair was 
five dollars ‘‘for the best show of 
honey.”? I found the “ show ” set away 
on a high shelf a things, 
and where it was seen but few. It 
consisted of a rough box, holding about 
twenty pounds of comb honey, with 
glass in one end of the box. I spoke to 
officers of the society about the matter, 
and the result was the offering of over 
$100 the next year as premiums, and 
the next year $208. For six years the 
Bee and Honey Department has been a 
‘* fixture,’ and, like other departments, 
has a superintendent, etc. ; and last fall 
it was said to be “the most attractive 
exhibit on the grounds.” The exhibit 
in 1882 was small compared to what it 
has since become, and was described in 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL by the 
editor, who assisted in awarding the 
premiums, as a‘‘ grand success. The 
small corner set apart for the bee and 
honey show was so crammed all the 
time that it was with great difficult 
any one could get through the crowd, 
and utterly impossible for many who 
desired to examine the exhibits to even 
get within a stone’s throw of them.” 


I want to say a few kind words about 
friend T. G. Newman. When we [first 
started out to make an exhibition of 
honey, etc., at the Tri-State Fair in 
1882 and also in 1883, he kindly con- 
sented to help us, and came from Chi- 
cago to Toledo and spent three days 
each year, without “fee or reward,” in 
aiding in judging, and starting us off 
in g shape. A. I. Root and ©. F. 
Muth and others helped us in 1883, and 
we have tried each year to improve on 
the previous one. 


The exhibit at the St. Joseph, Mo., 
fair has become one of its most attrac- 
tive features; and for five or six years 
past the Michigan bee-keepers have 
made a large and attractive display at 
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their State Fair,and have a separate 
building for their exhibit, and the pre- 
mium-list was gradually worked up by 
Mr. Cutting, Prof. Cook, and others, 
from next to nothing to over $300. At 
Toronto, Canada, have been made some 
of the largest (if not the largest) and 
most attractive exhibitions of honey 
and apiarian appliances ever made on 
this continent. 


I believe honey should be made the 
main attraction. A display of bees 
and queens is always “in order,” and 
calls forth more quaint and original 
expressions from the crowd of sight- 
seers than even the extractor does. 
Many an old “ residenter” has taken 
pains to put on the second pair of eyes 
to see ‘‘ the king-bee who bosses all the 
other bees, and tells them what to do,”’ 
and then, after being told it is a queen 
and the mother of the bees, hurries off 
to hunt up some friend or member of 
the family to show them “the mother 
cf all the bees.” 


Supplies are viewed with curiosity ; 
but honey, that ‘‘ sweetest of sweets, 
excepting the lasses that we all love to 
greet,” is the great attraction, and 
creates a desire to taste that which to 
many is so irresistible that a purchase 
has to be made before the visitor is 
satisfied, and then, when leaving, fre- 
quently turns and casts longing glances 
at the tempting display of luscious 
sweetness. 

The skill displayed in making honey 
exhibits in some of the countries of 
Europe is so great, and the display so 
attractive, that it is not a rare thing to 
have them visited by common people, 
as well as by kings and queens; and it 
is largely the fault of the bee-keepers 
themselves .if like attractive and in- 
structive displays are not made at the 
different fairs throughout this country ; 
and I have yet to learn that the man- 
agers of any fair have regretted having 
done what they could to call forth an 
exhibit of honey, but all have been sur- 
prised at the beauty and attractiveness 
of a well-prepared display. 


The Stark Co.,O.,Agricultual Society, 
at the solicitation of the Stark Co. Bee- 
Keeper’s Soceity, last year appropriated 
$100, to be given, as premiums for bees 
and honey, etc. and $150 for the erec- 
tion of a building for the display of 
things pertaining to the apiary. 


If all county and State agricultural 
societies cannot be induced to give fair 
premiums for the products of the apiary 
without doubt enough can be secured 
to more than pay expenses; but some 
one or more bee-keepers must look 
after the matter, and be sure that it is 
attended to. It will not take care of 
itself. 

The question with us all very prop- 
erly arises, ‘‘ Does it pay to be to all 
this expense and trouble ?” The same 
question very naturally arises, also, in 
regard to any kind of an exhibit at 
fairs, and each will have to answer 
the question for himself. 


On page 221 of Gleanings for 1887, J. 
H. Martin puts this matter before us 
very nicely. He says, *‘ Does it pay to 
spend time and money to advertise the 
honey business? If we look around 
us, we see every trade making strenu- 
ous efforts to get ahead. Take up the 





most obscure county paper. and every 
trade is represented in its columns. 
Our most successful merchants are the 
ones who ‘eatch on’ to every advertis- 
ing novelty to be used in the extension 
of their business. Our fairs are the 
red-hot centers of attraction and ad- 
vertising, through all lines of business, 
with the exception, perhaps, of bee- 


Ke robe 

‘“*Probably the hardest thing for a 
spirited bee-keeper to bear, at the pres- 
ent time, is the general belief that bee- 
keeping is a small business, and that 
any ninny who knows just enough to 
chew gum, can successfully produce 
honey ; and bee-keepers, as a rule, are 
following a course of action to confirm 
people in that belief; for if a business 
is not worth a little advertising effort, 
it is not much of a business.” 


It seems to me that afew bee-keepers 
in each county where honey is pro- 
duced can make it pay to be to the 
necessary expense and trouble of mak- 
ing a nice and attractive exhibit. To 
be sure, it has to be ‘‘ mixed with taste 
and brains,” and that is just what every 
successful bee-keeper, or his wife, has 
asupply of. See that the premiums 
are enough to pay expenses (which need 
not be heavy), and trust to sales, etc., 
for the ‘** net proceeds.”’ 


One thing has been fully demon- 
strated by the exhibits of honey at 
fairs, and that is, that bee-keeping is 
fully abreast of other productive in- 
dustries; and when compared with 
some, is much ahead in attractiveness 
and value. 


The honey exhibition at the Ohio 
Centennial Exposition at Columbus, 
from Sept. 4 to Oct. 9, is not to be made 
just for the money there is in it, but to 
show the progress in bee-culture dur- 
ing the last hundred years; and itis 
hoped that it will be the largest and 
most attractive that has ever been held 
in this country; and, so far as I know, 
those engaged in the matter have the 
vim and push to do credit to the fra- 
ternity. Just thinkof a building 36x80 
filled with the luscious God-given 
sweet! I have seen tons of honey piled 
up at fairs that did not make as much 
show as one-fourth the amount might 
have been made to do. 

Auburndale, O. 





FOUL BROOD. 


What Produces It ?—Sulphuric 
Acid Treatment. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY WILLIAM KLINTWORTH. 





It is easier to ask a question than to 
answer it. We may have theories 
upon certain things, but if our theories 
are not founded upon facts that cor- 
roborate our ideas, our theories have 
no foundation, and are not worth much. 
What creates foul brood? We might 
ask, what creates sickness, such as 
typhoid fever, yellow fever, and other 
diseases that occur more in some locali- 
ties than others ? 

If we could see atmosphere, or the 
production of decayed vegetation, in 
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its true light, we would know more 
about diseases than we do now. But 
we know those things only in part. It 
is clear to my mind that the same cause 
produces chills and fever, yellow fever 
and typhoid, and some other diseases ; 
but how much of that substance it 
takes to create a certain disease, cannot 
be stated with any certainty. But after 
it is developed it is not merely a dead 
substance, but has life in itself, and 
takes possession of its victim. Then 
the question comes to us, what can we 
do to kill that, and not hurt the bees 
and brood ? 


There are several things that will 
destroy foul brood, but we cannot ap- 
ly them. Whena colony of bees has 
oul brood, it not only affects the 
brood, but bees and queen also, and 
consequently they should then be fed, 
or we will not always accomplish our 
object. If I found foul brood among 
my bees, [ would feed them all, for it 
would be hard to tell how soon it would 
develop in those that I could not dis- 
cern anything wrong, and at the same 
time were diseased. 


How to Feed Sulphuric Acid. 


I will now describe how to feed sul- 
phurie acid: Take 60 drops of sul- 
phuric acid to one pint of water, and 
add one pint of honey. Mix it thor- 
oughly, and that will do to feed. I pre- 
fer to feed from beneath, butif I could 
not do so, I would take the bees and 
frames out of the box. I would then 
take 60 drops of sulphuric acid to one 
pint of water, and wash the inside of 
the box thoroughly with it, and then 

ut the bees back into the box, and 
eed the best way I could with the 
preparation. I have fed one quart of 
a one colony of bees insice of 24 

ours. 


The Fire Treatment of Foul Brood. 


I know that some who have had ex- 

rience with foul brood, recommend 
urning the bees, but I must confess 
that I have failed to see it in that way. 
Suppose I had only 3 or 4 colonies of 
bees, and had discovered that they 
were foul, I would then take them and 
burn them, hives, bees, and all. The 
question comes to me, what have I 
gained by doing so? 


But suppose I had a larger number, 
and find that some of them are foul, 
and burn them; and ina few days I 
find some more, and do the same with 
them, and I do so until I have burned 
them all—where are my profits? I 
keep bees for pleasure and profit. As 
long as everything goes all right, [ get 

lenty of honey—Il think much of m 
Gass. But when they get diseased, 
burn them alive! Does that not look 
hard ? 


But we say, “It can’t be cured with 
any certainty.” How do we know? 
Have we tried everything that we can ? 
If I had foul brood omong my bees, 
and 1 had no other remedy, before 1 
would burn them, I would take the 


bees and brush them off the comb into 
a box, as if I would ship them. I would 
take box, frames and all, except the 
bees, and put them into a bleach box, 
or a big dry-goods box. I would take a 
half pound of sulphur, put it into an 
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iron kettle or something fire-proof, and 
place it in the box with the hive. Then 
set the sulphur afire. After it had 
burned, put the hive on the old stand, 
and put the bees intoit. That will kill 
the brood and eggs, and save the hive, 
frame and bees. Has any one ever 
tried it ? 
Marietta, Ohio. 








CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





1888 Time and Place of Meeting. 
Sept. 25, 26.—Cedar Valley, at Cedar Falls, lowa. 
J. J. Owens, Sec., Waterloo, lowa. 
Sept. 26.— Progressive, at Newburg, O. 
Miss Dema Bennett, Sec., Bedford, O. 


Oct. 3-5.—Nerth American, at Columbus, O. 
W. Z. Hutchinson, Sec., Flint, Mich. 


Oct. 4.—Ohio State, at Columbus, O. 
Frank A. Eaton, Sec., Bluffton, O. 


Oct. 11, 12.—Union, at Clayton, Ills, 
8S. N. Black, Pres., Clayton, Lis. 


Dec. —.—Michigan State, at Jackson, Mich. 
H. D. Cutting. Sec., Clinton, Mich. 
¢@” In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 
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Vield of Fall Homney.—Jno. A. 
Thornton, Lima, Ills, on Sept. 5, 1888, says : 


The yield of fall honey will be good. I 
will have an average surplus of about 35 Ibs. 
per colony. The quality is equal to elover, 
as some of it was from red clover. The 
largest yield is from smart-weed. My 200 
colonies have gathered a good supply for 
winter besides the above amount of surplus. 





A Blooming Curiosity.—J. C. Bell, 
Belton, Tex., on Aug. 31, 1888, writes : 

1 send a blossom that made its appearance 
about April1, from which the bees gath- 
ered quite a quantity of honey for 60 days. 
Since the rains set in on Aug: 18, it is 
blooming again. What is it ? ees have 
done finely in Texas this year. 


[This is not yet identified. Itisa curi- 
osity, and I should much like to have a 
pressed specimen showing more of the 
plant. Please address it to T. J. Burrill, 
Champaign, Ills. ] 





Chapman Honey-Plant Seed.— 
H. Chapman, of Versailles, N. Y., on Sept. 
10, 1888, gives the following information in 


reply to a question by Mr. R. Bacon, on 
page 596 : 


The seed of the Chapman honey-plant 
should be collected as soon as the balls 
commence to turn brown ; the balls should 
be spread upon platforms until thoroughly 
cured, when the seed can be easily shaken 
from the heads. But to separate the seed 
from the capsule, requires more labor. 
accomplish this with a machine devised by 
myself, and which consists of a cylinder 
thickly studded with steel teeth, and which 
is made to revolve within another cylinder, 
from the inner sides of which project steel 
teeth. It is unnecessary to remove the 
capsules from seed used at home, but I have 
always cleaned that which I sold. 





Heart’s-Ease Honey.—John Has- 


kins, Empire Prairie, Mo., on Sept. 7, 1888, 
writes : 


Three to four weeks ago it seemed as 
though [ should have had another failure 
with my bees; but about the middle of 
August they commenced to swarin, and no 
person that has not seen bees working on 
the heart’s-ease can form but little idea 
how fast they will gather honey. The colo- 
nies that three weeks ago I did not kuow 
would gather enough honey to winter on, 
will probably give me in comb honey from 
100 to 150 pounds each. There are thou- 
sands of acres of heart’s-ease here. 





Gay Feather.—D. W. McDaniel, of 
Hamilton, Ills., on Sept. 3, 1888, says : 


I send a specimen of a honey-plant to be 
named. It grows on thin clay soil, and 
from 2 to 4 feet in hight. Bees work on the 
blossoms all day. The bloom commences 
at the top of the spike, and blossoms down- 
ward. Please give its name in the “old 
reliable”? AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


[This is “‘ gay feather” (Liatris scariosa) ; 
not known to be specially valuable for 
honey ; but like other “‘ compound” flowers, 
itisa great pollen producer.—T. J. Bur- 
RILL. | 





No Swarms or Honey.—Mr. John 
Boerstler, Vashon, Wash. Ter., on Sept. 7, 
1888, says : 


I am not disconraged yet, although the 
bees did not swarm or store one pound of 
surplus honey this year. In the spring it 
was too wet, and after that they secured a 
good supply of stores, and will have plenty 
to winter on ; but not a pound torme. I 
will have to do without honey this year. All 
right; [guess 1 am not the only one in 
that “ boat.” 





oe. 





Medge Hyssop, etc.—T. M. Cole- 
man, Glendon, lowa, on Aug. 28, 1888, 
writes : 


I send you a part of aplant which grows 
in a corner of my lot, that I do not recollect 
of ever seeing before this season. It grows 
about 6 to 7 feet high, and the bees work on 
it as if they liked it. Will you please state, 
in the BEE JOURNAL, what it is. 

Bees are doing nothing as to surplus 
honey. My colonies have been strong all 
the season, and I have not had an ounce of 
honey and no swarms this season. The 
most of them stored in about enough to 
winter on, from the linden trees, of which 
I have a good bee-range. 


[This is ‘hedge hyssop” (Lophanthus 
scrophularifolius) ; like most of the mint 
family, it is an excellent honey-plant.—'T. 
J. BURRILL. | 





Excessive Swarming, etc. ~—- Mr. 
Franklin Wilcox, Mauston, Wis., on Sept. 
10, 1888, writes : 


The bees have not worked ‘according to 
rule” this season. They wintered fairly 
well, but dwindled very badly in the spring. 
I had 3 swarms in June; they swarmed 
almost every day from the middle of July 
to Sept. 4. [have kept bees for 20 years, 
and I have never had so much swarming as 
this year. I hived nearly all the first 
swarms on full combs on the old stands, cut 





swarms ; in this way all colonies have been 
kept strong. Thecrop of honey is better 
than last season, though rather below an 
average. The honey season usually ends 
by Aug. 20, but this year it continued good 
till Sept. 4, since which time only the buds 
of black-oak have yielded a clear, fine- 
tlavored nectar. From sunrise till 9 o’clock 
it may be seen in drops on the ends of dark- 
colored, shining buds. It is no honey-dew. 
It has lasted a week or more. I never saw 
it before, and may never see it again. 





Happily Disappointed.— Rev. S. 
Roese, Maiden Rock, Wis., on September 1, 
1888, says : 


The very heavy rains have ceased here, 
and we have now had 10 days’ fair weather, 
after the wiuter wheat in shocks was near! 
spoiled, and all other crops but corn (so far 
a total failure. We have had for the last 
week or so, a fair honey-flow, and I feel 
happily disappointed. The bees are taking 
advantage of this opportunity. Since my 
last report I have extracted over 400 Ibs. of 
honey, and take off about the same number 
of pounds of comb honey, for which I feel 
thankful. 





Honey Coming in Freely.—J.E. 
Pryor, Dexter, lowa, on Sept. 13, 1888, 
writes : 


- Up to Aug.1 our bees searcely stored 
enough honey to keep them from starving ; 
in fact, in June we had to feed to keep them 
breeding. But since Aug. 15 I think I 
never saw bees do any better. 1 have had 
10 or 12 swarms since Aug. 22, all of which 
will have considerable surplus honey. 
Swarms that were hived on full frames of 
foundation, had their hives filled with 
honey to the exclusion of the queens, in 
from 4to6 days. The honey is of the finest 
quality of fall honey, very thick and heavy, 
and is still coming in guite freely. Our 
bees will be in splendid condition for win- 
ter. I increased my apiary from 48 to 76 
colonies, by natural swarming. 





Bee-Keepers’ Union. — Dr. H. J. 
Scoles, Knoxville, Lowa, on Sept. 10, 1888, 
says: 


As tothe change of time of election of 
officers and payment of dues to the Bee- 
Keepers’ Union, 1 vote “No!” I think 
that it would bea detriment to the Union, 
and decrease the membership instead of in- 
creasing it. It would bring the election 
and renewal of membership at a time when 
the bees are in winter quarters, and there is 
no fear or talk of the bees interfering with 
any one: and all would rest content, and 
be more likely to forget, than they would if 
it came at a time when it required attention. 





OC ee eee eee 


(2 The 6th annual meeting, and basket picnic, of 
the Progressive Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held on Wednes tay. Sept. 26. 1x88, at the residence 
of Mr. W.S Wait, in Newburg, Geauga Co., Ohio. All 
are invited to be present. DEMA BENNETT, Sec. 


[2 The Cedar Valley Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will hold its annual meeting at the Council Rooms, 
Cedar Falls, Lowa, on Sept. 25 and 26, 1888. All who 
are interested in bees and honey are cordially invi- 
ted to be present. J.J. OWENS, Sec. 
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A Modern BEE-FARM, and its 
Economic Management ; showing how bees 
may be cultivated as a means of livelihood ; 
as a health-giving pursuit; and as a source 
of recreation to the busy man. By S. 
Simmins. For sale at this office. Price, $1, 
postpaid. 
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ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 











Business Dotices. 
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It Wou Live near one post-office and 
get your mail at another, be sure to give the 
address that we have on our list. 


Hiltom’s new pamphlet on Comb Honey 
Production has been reduced in price to5 
cents. For sale at this office. 


If you Lose Money by carelessly en- 
closing itin aletter, it is without excuse, 
when a Money Order, which is perfectly 
safe, costs but 5 cents. 


Paper Boxes—to hold a section of 
honey for retail dealers. We have two sizes 
on hand to carry sections 44x44 and 514x514. 
Price, $1.00 per 100, or $8.50 per 1,000. 


Preserve Your Papers for future 
reference. If youhave no BINDER we 
will mail you one for 60 cents; or you can 
have one FREE, if you will send us 3 new 
yearly subscriptions for the BEE JOURNAL, 


Wucca Brushes, for removing bees 
from the combs, are a soft, vegetable fiber, 
and do not irritate the bees. We supply 
them at 5 cents each, or 50 cents a dozen ; if 
sent by mail, add 1 cent each for postage. 


Please write American Bee Journal 
on the envelope when writing to this office. 
Several of our letters have already gone to 
another firm (a commission house), causing 
vexatious delay and trouble. 


Pure Phenol for Foul Brood.— 
Calvert’s No. 1 phenol, mentioned in Che- 
shire’s pamphlet on pages 16 and 17, can be 
procured at this office at 25 cents per ounce. 
Not being mailable, it must be sent by ex- 
press. 


Apiary Register.— All who intend to 
be systematic in their work in the apiary, 
should get a copy of the Apiary Register and 
begin to use it. The prices are as follows : 


For 50 colonies (120 pages),..............$1 00 
* 100 colonies (220 pages)...... ........ 1 25 
* 200 colonies (420 pages) ........ ..... 150 


Photographs of Bee-Keepers.— 
The “ medley” gotten up by E. O. Tuttle, 
containing the faces of 131 representative 
apiarists, and a printed sketch of each one, 
will be sent with the Bez JouRNAL for one 
year for $1.75; or we will present it free, by 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


CLUBBING LIST. 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST 
column. ‘The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide... 
Bee-Keepers’ Review. . owe 
The Apiculturist ........... .. 1 76, ... 
Canad Journal........ " ‘ 
Canadian Honey Producer... 
The 8 above-named papers.. .... 


and Cook’s Manual............-.... 

Bees and Honey (Newman)... 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal.. 
Dzierzon’s 
Root’s A ture.. 
Farmer’s Account Book...... 
Western World Guide ........ 
Heddon’s book, “‘Success,”’.. 
A Year Among the Bees..... 
Convention Hand-Book....... 
Weekly Inter-Ocean........... 
lowa Homestead .............. 
How to i ore a 
History of National Society.. 
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Hastings’ Pertection Feeder.— 
This Feeder (illustrated) will hold 2 quarts, 
and the letting down of the feed is regulated 


Patented Oct. 18, 1887. 


DO OAS 





by a thumb-screw. The cap screws securely 
on. It is easy to regulate—either a spoonful 
or a quart—and that amount can be given 
in an hour ora day, as desired. By it the 
food can be given where it is most needed— 
just over the cluster. Nota drop need be 
lost, and no robber bees can get at it. A 
single one can be had for 40 cents, ora 
dozen for $3.50, and it can be obtained at 
this office. Postage 10 cents extra. 





Cork for Winter Packing.—Its 
advantages are that it never becomes musty, 
and itis odorless. Cushions can be made 
of cloth and filled with the cork, for winter 
packing. Wecan supply all orders now at 
10 cents per pound. Ora seamless sack of 
it, containing 15 pounds, for $1.00. 





Please to get your Neighbor, 
who keeps bees, to also take the AMERICAN 
Bree JouRNAL. Itisnow so CHEAP that 





mail, to any one, for a club of three subscri- 
bers and $3.00. 








Can You Do Anything that will do 
more to advance and defend the pursuit of 
bee-keeping, than to aid its Weekly Ex- 
ponent and Defender? The AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL is the pioneer bee-paper of 
America, and is fully entitled to the active 
support of every progressive apiarist, for it 
works constantly and faithfully for the best 
interests of the pursuit. We therefore 
specially request all our readers to use their 
influence to double our subscription list 
during the coming autumn. Reader, will 
you please send us a new subscription with 
your renewal or before that time ? A good 
weekly at one dollar a year is surely cheap 
enough to command patronage. 





Red Labels for Pails.—We have 
three sizes of these Labels ranging in size 
for pails to hold from one to ten pounds of 
honey. Price, $1 for a hundred, with the 
name and address of the bee-keeper printed 
onthem. Smaller quantities at one cent 
each ; but we cannot print the name and 
address on less than 100. Larger quantities 


according to size, as follows: . 
Bize A. Size B. Size C. 
250 Labels............. $1.50 $2.00 $2.25 
500 Labels.............. 2.00 3.00 3.50 
1,000 Labels............ 3.00 4.00 5.00 


a@ Samples mailed free, upon application. 





Clover Seeds.—We are selling Alsike 
Clover Seed at the following prices: $8.00 
per bushel; $2.25 per peck; 25 cents per Ib. 
White Clover Seed : $10.00 per bushel; $2.75 
per peck ; 30 cents per lb. Sweet, or Melilot, 
Clover Seed: $6.00 per bushel ; $1.75 per 
peck: 20 cents per lb.—by express or freight. 





Exchange.—We will accept Honey 
and Beeswax in exchange for Bee-Keepers’ 
Supplies in any quantity. Those desiring 
to make a trade are invited to correspond 
with us, stating quantity, quality, and 
price, and tife goods they want in exchange. 





Alfalfa Clover.—For habits and cal- 
tivation of this honey-plant, see page 245. 
We supply the seed at the following prices : 
—Per lb., 22c.; per peck, $3.00; per half- 
bushel, $5.50 ; per bushel of 60 Ib., $10.00. 
If wanted by mail, add 10 cents per pound 
for bag and postage. 





We Supply Chapman Honey-Plant 
SEED at the following prices: One 
ounce, 40 cents; 4 ounces, $1; % pound, 
$1.75 ; 1 pound, $3. One pound of seed is 
sufficient for half an acre, if properly 
thinned out and re-set. 





The Convention. — The pamphlet 
containing the report of the proceedings of 
the Union Convention in Chicago, IIls., is 
published, and can be obtained at this office 
for 25 cents. Or bound up with the history 
of the International Society, and a full re- 
port of the Detroit and Indianapolis conven- 





no one can afford to do without it. 


tions, for 50 cents, postpaid. 
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Honey and Beeswax Market. 


CHICAGO. 
HONEY.—New crop arriving slowly, but demand 
is limited. White clover comb, 17@isc. Extracted, 


7@ve. 
BEESW AX.—22c. 
Sep. 12. 8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water St, 


CHICAGO. 

HONEY.—For white comb 1-lbs.,18c. Very little 
inquiry for anything outside of 1-lbs., and when it 
is wanted it is at a lower price. Extracted, the best 
grades, 7@8c., and some held higher. Offerings are 
small and demand slow. 

BEESW AX,—22c. R. A. BURNETT, 

Sep. 12. 161 South Water 8t. 
DENVER. 

HONE Y.—Colorado, new 1-lb. sections., 13@15c. 
Extracted, 7@8c. 

BEESW AX.—20@23c. 


Sep. 7. J. M. CLARK & CO., 1409 Fifteenth St. 


NEW YORK. 

HONEY.—We quote : Fancy white 1-lbs., 17@18c.; 
2-lbs., 13@14c. Fair white 1-Ibs., 15@16c.; 2-lbs., 11 
to 12c. Mxtracted, white, 74@8ec. 

Sep. 5. THURBER, WHYLAND & CO. 


NEW YORE. 

HONEY.—Fancy white 1-lbs., 17@18¢.; off grades, 
15@16e. vaner white 2-lbs., 18@14c.; off grades, lzc. 
Extracted, white, 74¢@8c. New crop is arriving and 
demand is good. 

BEESW AX.—23@23\<éc. 

HILDKE'1'H BROS. & SEGELKEN, 
Sep. 5. 28 & 30 W. Broadway, near Duane Bt. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
HONEY.—White 1-lb. sections, 12@15c.; 2-]bs., 11 
to 14 cts.; amber, 7@9c. Extracted, white, 5¥@6c.; 
light amber, 5@5\4c.; amber and candied, 44@434{c. 
Receipts i and market firm for best qualities. 
Sw -—17@2I1c. 
Aug. 25. O. B. 8MITH & CO., 423 Front 8t. 


DETROIT. 


HONE Y.—Best new white comb, 15@16c , with lit- 
tle in sight and slow sales. Marketis low, and bee- 
keepers will do better to hold honey until approach 
of cold weather. 

BEESIWAX.—21@22c. Supply limited. 

Aug. 22. M.H. HUN’, Bell Branch, Mich. 


CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.—We quote extracted at 5@8c. per !b., 
for which demand is fair. Comb honey, 12@15c. 
Some small lots have sold at 14@16c. Market quiet. 

BEKKSW AX.—Demand is good—2U@z2c. per |b. for 
good to choice yellow, on arrival. 


Aug. 24. C. F. MUTH & SON, Freeman & Central Av. 


KANSAS CITY. 
HONEY.—Choice 1-lb. sections, 18c.; dark 1-lbs., 
14c.; 2-lbs., 16c.; dark, 13¢. White extracted in 60- 
Ib. cans, 8c.; amber, 7c.; in barrels and kegs, 5@8c. 
Demand good, prices firm, and stock light. 
BE ESW AX.—None in market. 
Aug. 29. HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut Bt. 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY.—We quote: Fancy white 1-lb. sections, 
1746@18e.: 2-lbs., 1446@15iéc. Fair 1-lbs., 144@15Kc.; 
2-lbs.,11@12¢c. Extracted,fancy white clover,74@-~\¢. 


Sep.13. F.G.STROHMEYER &CO., 122 Water Bt. 


BOSTON 
HONEY.—We quote: New 1-lb. sections, 18@20c.; 
2-ibs ,14@i6c. New extracted, 8@iUc. 
BEKRW AX.—25 cta. ner th 
Aug. 24. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.—We quote : Extracted, white, 5% cents; 
light, 544c.; amber, 444@5c. Comb, I-lbs., 12@14c.: 2- 
Ibs., 9@13c.,as to quality. Arrivals not large, and 
supplies held firmly. 

BEESW AX.—Dull at 19@22e. 

Aug. 20. SCHACHT & LEMCEE, 122-124 Davis St. 


KANSAS CITY. 

HONEY.—We quote: New white 1-lbs., 18c.; light 
1-lvs., 16c. California white 1-ibs., 18¢c.; light 1-lbs., 
16c.; white 2-lbs., 16c.; light 2-lbs., l4c. Mxtracted, 
white. 8c.; amber, 7c. 

BEESW AX.—18@20c. 

Sep.5. CLEMONS, CLOON & CO., cor 4th &Wainut. 


8ST. LOUIS. 

HONEY.—We quote: Extracted, 44@5\c.: if in 
cans, 8@9c. White clover comb, 14@15¢c. Market is 
ee ty receipts light. 

BEEKSW AX.—2'Ic. for orime. 

D. G. TUTT & CO., Commercial St. 


MILWAUKEE. 

HONEY.—New white 1-lb. sections 18c., and very 
fine, 20¢.; 1-Ibs. 15@18c.; old 2 and 3 Ibs., not salable, 
124¢@14c.; dark 1-lbs., old or new, 12@13c. Extrac- 
ted, new white in kegs and \-barrels, 8@9c.; old, in 
same packages, 7@8c.; in tin, 8@9c.; dark in barrels 
or barrels, 6@6%c. Arrivals of new crop small; 
Coa a urgent, and only very moderate trade. 


_ 25¢. 
Aug. 31. A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water 8 


Sep. 6. 





Conventions.—The time for holding 
Bee-Keepers’ Conventions has now arrived, 
and we cannot give any better advice 
than this: Let each one attend who can 
do so, and take part in making these meet- 
ings interesting and instructive. If you 
have not already obtained the ‘* Bee-Keep- 
er’s Convention Hand-Book,” do so at once 
to post yourself up on how to conduct such 
meetings correctly. It contains a simple 
Manual of Parliamentary Law and Rules of 
Order for the guidanee of officers and mem- 
bers of Local Conventions—Model Consti- 
tution and By-Laws for a Local Society— 
Programme for a Convention, with Subjects 
for Discussion—List of Premiums for Fairs, 
etc. Boundin cloth, and suitable for the 
pocket. Price, 50 cents. We will club this 
book and the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for 
one year for $1.25. It also contains a lot of 
blank leaves on which you can note impor- 
tant matters as they come up. Do not fail 
to send for a copy of it. 





We Want 20,000 subscribers. Out of 
the 300,000 bee-keepers in America, certainly 
this is not an extravagant desire! It is 
only one out of every fifteen! We confi- 
dently ask those who appreciate the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL, to show it by sending 
us one or more new subscribers. We will 
give them full value for their money. 





Simmins’ Non-Swarming Sys- 
tem.—We have a few of these books left, 
and we will club them with the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL for one year, both postpaid, 
for $1.25. The snbscription to the BEE 
JOURNAL can be for next year, this year, or 
may begin anew at any time. 





We Have some copies of the old edition 
of Cook’s Manual left, which we will sell at 
the old price, $1.25. The price of the new 
edition is $1.50 per copy ; a notice of which 
may be found on page 579. 


—_ . 





A Home Market for honey can be 
made by judiciously distributing the 
pamphlets, ‘‘ Honey as Food and Medicine.” 
Such will create a demand in any locality at 
remunerative prices. See list on the second 
page of this naper. 





Queens.—We can mail a Tested Italian 
Queen (bred for the best results as well as 
for beauty) for $2.00 ; Untested Queens $1.00 
each, or $9.00 per dozen. Orders solicited. 





We will Present a Pocket Dictionary 
for two subscribers with $2.00. It is always 
useful to have a dictionary at hand to decide 
as to the spelling of words, and to determine 
their meaning. 





Give a Copy of “ Honey as Food and 
Medicine” to every one who buys a package 
of honey. It will sell lots of it. 








Advertisements. 


Ti i i il i il i ee a 
W ARTES Situation. Ican manage, or assist 
in, @ practical ap ; can give references, 

ress 


Please add me. RY GALEY, 
37A2t GRANBY, PROV. QUE., CANADA, 


Mention ths American Bee Journal. 


BEE-KEEPERS, TAKE NOTICE ! 


© INTRODUCE our SECTIONS we will 

from now until Jan. 1, 1889, sell A No. 1, 

all-white Sections at $2 75 per M ; and second 

class at $2.25 per M. All otber Supplies ata 

corresponding low figure. (2 Price-List and 
samples free. Address, 

R. H. SCHMIDT & CO., 
38Al1t NEW LONDON, WIS. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 
HANDSOME 


ONE - PIECE SECTIONS. 


WE have a limited quantity of One-Pound 
Sections, 44x44, a trifle less than two 
inches wide, with narrow tops, in packages of 
1,000 each. They are manufactured from ex- 
tra white lumber planed on both sides, making 
them the finest and most attractive honey- 
section in the world. Price, $4.00 per package. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison-Street, - CHICAGO, ILLS. 











The BUYERS’ GUIDE io 
issued March and Sept., 
each year. It is an ency- 
clopedia of useful infor- 
mation for all who pur- 
chase the luxuries or the 
necessities of life. We 
can clothé you and furnish you with 
all the neCessary and unnecessary 
appliances to ride, walk, dance, sleep, 
eat, fish, hunt, work, go to church, 
or stay at home, and in various sizes, 
styles and quantities. Just figure out 
what is required to do all these things 
COMFORTABLY, and you can make a fair 
estimate of the value of the BUYERS’ 
GUIDE, which will be sent upon 
receipt of 10 cents to pay pnstage, 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
111-114 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, DLL 


B8A13t 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Jones’ Frame Pliers. 








Freo® taking frames out of hives, or 

moving them in any way desired, It is 

made of Japanned iron, and can be utilized 

in many ways. It has a long claw for 1oos- 

ening frames, and a hookwhich maybe used 

for bay tf other frames besides the one 
the Pl 


held by iers. Price, 40 cents., by mail. 
By express, 30 cents. 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 W. Madison St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 





Dadants’ Foundation Factory, wholesale 


and retail. See advertisement in another colump. 


TESTED GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS. 


NE Queen, $1.00 ; 2 Queens, $1.80 ; three 
Queens, $:2.60 ; one-half dozen, $5.00. By 
Return Mail. ‘HENRY ALLEY, 
36A3t WENHAM, MASS. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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